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liberty nor law. One longs to have Signor Fambri reach his logical 
conclusion, and declare, that, since none but a rogue will calumniate, 
and none but a ruffian insult a gentleman, there can be no possible oc- 
casion for a tribunal of honor in the presence of a reformed public 
opinion. In view of the more serious work which he intends to pub- 
lish, might we ask his attention to Great Britain and the United States, 
as free countries in which private reputation is quite safe without the 
protection of even a tribunal of honor? He has done a good thing, 
however, in exposing the absurdity of the present duello, and we must 
own, that, apart from his delusion that some sort of duelling is neces- 
sary, his lecture gives some very instructive glimpses of the structure 
of Italian society and public sentiment. 



11. — 1. Madame Therese; or, the Volunteers of '92. By MM. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian. Translated from the Thirteenth Edition. With 
Ten Full-Page Illustrations. New York : Charles Scribner & Co. 
1869. 

2. LitteWs Living Age, Nos. 1275-1278. November, 1868. Madame 
Therese. Parts I., II., III., IV. Translated for the Living Age, 
from the French of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 

It would be advisable to drop the hyphen between the two names 
Erckmann-Chatrian, if " MM." is to be prefixed. It is exceedingly 
common for Frenchmen to bear or to assume a double surname ; 
and such surnames are almost always printed with a hyphen, as 
Ledru-Rollin, Henriquel-Dupont, and the like. When printed in that 
way, the name Erckmann-Chatrian is a mere now, de plume and a 
complete disguise, as we find it at the head of an old copy of the book 
before us, which has for title " Madame Therese. Par Erckmann-Cha- 
trian." But the " MM.," for Messieurs, requires it to be separated into 
two surnames of two painstaking and hard-working litterateurs, who 
have worked much together. 

Mr. Higginson, in his Preface to the Scribner translation of Madame 
Therese, has given a short account of these writers. He seems to 
think that their success has been long deferred, but it can hardly be so 
considered. In 1859, as Mr. Higginson has said, with truth, their first 
decided " hit " was made in the publication otL'Illustre Docteur Matheus ; 
but in 1859 Erckmann was only thirty-seven years old, and his friend 
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but thirty-three. This was tolerably early won success ; any literary 
man in France, who before the age of forty can be called un homme 
arrive, has done well. 

It is, moreover, wholly improbable that the works which now stand 
under the name of our authors will ever obtain a popularity either as 
wide-spread or as solidly based upon the judgments of the critical as 
that of the great masters of modern fiction. That simplicity of descrip- 
tion and of literary style upon which Mr. Higginson has dwelt is admi- 
rable only when it covers something beyond simplicity. In the case of 
MM. Erckmann and Chatrian, this something beyond is limited to a 
very pleasant sketching of cottage interiors, the domestic life of vil- 
lagers, and the exterior, so to speak, of men and women and children 
who are more or less mixed up with the wars of the French Revolution 
and Empire. In the book before us, the character is well preserved of 
reminiscences of early youth related in age. The man who tells the 
story does not appear by the name or in the character of his manhood ; 
but his recollections of the good old times when he was little Fritzel, in 
the village of Anstatt, are told with considerable success in preserving 
the right tone, and seem to be really the dim-seen mental pictures they 
pretend to be. The difficulty with dim-seen mental pictures is, how- 
ever, an obvious one. The lines and hues which have not yet entirely 
faded are those which portray the outside, even the extreme outside 
of things. What Fritzel remembers of the scenes of his boyhood is 
what every one can remember. Uncle Jacob's looks and words, his 
dress, the old rooms, the porcelain stove, the kitchen fireplace, the 
smoky rafters, and, outside the old home, only those disconnected inci- 
dents which go to make up a child's incomplete impressions of the 
world, and which, remembered in age, are pleasant to the reminiscent, 
and likely to seduce him into day-dreams, but are of minor importance 
to those who are compelled to hear him relate them. This deficiency, 
one cannot help feeling, exists in the story before us. Stories of old 
wars are good, and simple sketches of humble interiors are good ; but 
in a short life, somewhat shortened by the necessity of making choice 
among importunate claims upon its passing moments, one longs for the 
books which have much to offer, and for the romances, in particular, 
which treat of incidents as happening to active, sensitive, living men 
and women. 

If, however, Madame Therese cannot be called a novel of that high 
class, it is none the less a pleasant and wholesome little book, and one 
which will have a great number of readers. It becomes of importance, 
therefore, to examine into the sufficiency of the translations through 
which it appeals to most American* readers. The translation made 
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by Miss Forten, and published by Charles Scribner & Co., is the 
one which will be most read hereafter, but the anonymous translation 
published in Littell has been read hitherto by the larger audience ; 
and both demand the more thorough scrutiny, when it is found that 
each of them is exceedingly close to the original, that each has been 
made loyally and according to principles of translation generally sound. 
It requires a careful comparison of each with the other and with 
the original, to enable one to judge which translation is on the whole 
the better; and after this comparison has been made, there is still 
room for two opinions. At starting, the Scribner translation seems 
to err the more frequently. " To pass the lane to slip into the or- 
chard " is not a correct rendering of traverser Tallee pour me glisser 
dans le fruitier : Littell's translation has the phrase in its correspond- 
ing English, " to pass through the entry to slip into the fruit-room." 
Moreover, the same sentence affords an example of another point of 
superiority in the Littell translation, its freedom from long words, — 
rendering, for instance, bonnes odeurs by " good smell," instead of " de- 
licious fragrance," which we find in the other version. On the whole, 
the Littell version has the better English style. But to return to inac- 
curacies of translation. On page 122 of Scribner's edition "snow-cov- 
ered" is wrongly put for couvertes de givre ; and on the next page, 
"mischievous " is a wholly erroneous expression for malin; — Littell has 
both these better : " frost-covered " hedges, that is, covered with frozen 
fog, the moisture in the air crystallized around each twig and bough, 
as one sees it more often in Europe than in America ; and " the sharp- 
est of us all," for le plus malin de nous tous. These mistakes occur 
sometimes when the context might show at once the true meaning. 
Even to an indifferent French scholar ce n'est pas trop bete does not 
mean " that may be " ; the idea is, that the doctor's excuse is n't a bad 
one, the commandant means to congratulate him ironically, and the 
sense is, " come, that 's not as bad as it might be." Littell's trans- 
lator renders the whole passage very well. These are average in- 
stances of a class of mistakes of which there are many in the Scribner 
translation. They denote haste, in all probability, rather than igno- 
rance ; and another fault often occurring in the course of the work 
seems to confirm this opinion, namely, the total omission of some phrase 
in which a difficult idiom occurs. 

It is, of course, a task of difficulty and delicacy to render exactly a 
French idiomatic expression by an English one equally idiomatic ; the 
search is a laborious matter, and the decision a delicate one. Thus, in 
the description of the fight, in Chapter III., the French commandant 
se mit a chanter une chanson qut vous donnait la chair de poule, the 
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exact sense of which is, of course, " began to sing a song which gave 
you goose-flesh," a perfectly well-understood popular expression. Ought 
the translator to use it, or is it not yet admitted into good society, as the 
French equivalent is? Different opinions will be held upon all such 
points ; but it is clear that " made one's flesh creep," and " made one 
thrill all over," are neither of them good translations, because each of 
them renders a picturesque phrase by a stiff one, which, from foolish 
use, has lost all vigor. The fat boy in " Pickwick " used the former 
phrase for the last time in literature. 

Two or three lines above this last-named phrase, Scribner's trans- 
lator has achieved a remarkable success. " At each stroke of the 
lance the parry of the bayonet came like a flash of light " is really 
excellent rendering in a difficult case. Littell's translator misses it 
entirely. In general, Miss Forten has rendered the military expres- 
sions into the proper English terms. The translation in Littell has 
not been so successful in this particular ; and probably as many mis- 
takes occur in the latter as in Miss Forten's version. The phrase tu 
ria done pas encore sommeil means " are you not sleepy yet ? " and not, 
" are you not asleep ? " A dog's tail held en trompette is not a tail 
" like a trumpet," but curled up. 

It is hard to balance aright the many successes and the few failures 
of these two translations. There are advantages in each, and it would 
cost very little labor to make of either an excellent and highly finished 
version. 



12. — 1. The Ermine in the Ring. Supplement to Putnam's Monthly. 
1868. 

2. The Erie Railroad Row, considered as an Episode in Court. By 
Charles F. Adams, Jr. From the American Law Eeview. Bos- 
ton : Little, Brown, & Co. 1868. 

" The Ermine in the King " is not a fairy tale, as might be supposed 
from its title and its publication at the present season. Nor is there 
anything of the allegory in it, except in the name. It purports to be, 
and appears to be, a strictly historical narrative, illustrative of the 
present condition of the judiciary of New York, and its connection 
with, and dependence upon, the individuals who control the politics of 
that city. 

It seems that in 1862 the city of New York hired of Fernando 
Wood certain offices in Nassau Street, which turned out to be un- 
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